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old land-owning class--bankers, financiers, merchants, and factory
owners who had been enriched by the Industrial Revolution. The
middle section comprised the smaller manufacturers and merchants,
professional men, clergy, and junior officers in the Services. The
lower middle class contained shopkeepers, farmers, and even a
number of skilled artisans. This tripartite division of the middle
class exercised considerable influence on the educational provision
of the latter part of the 19th century. Thus the recommendations
of the Taunton Commission with regard to the grading of secondary
schools were not only due to German influence, but were no doubt
based on the actual structure of society at the time. Is it too
fanciful to suggest that the present tripartite division of secondary
education is a faint echo of earlier social conditions?
The middle classes were acutely aware of the advantages of
education. As R. H. Tawncy wrote: "They looked to the schools
to provide ... a common platform enabling their sons to associate
on equal terms with those of families who, if increasingly outdis-
tanced in income, still diffused a faint aroma of social superiority."1
The middle classes, whose income largely depended on industry,
looked to the schools to provide their ksons with a sound intellectual
training which would fit them for entry into industry, commerce,
or the professions. In addition, they demanded an effective moral
training. The public schools and the ancient grammar-schools, as
the reports of the Clarendon and Taunton Commissions were to
show, could not meet these requirements The private schools,
established in large industrial towns, did not offer a satisfactory
alternative. The criticisms of the Edinburgh Review were really
the reflection of middle-class feelings. To a certain extent, the
reforms of Butler, James, and Arnold, provided a solution to the
problem of the middle classes. The existing public schools, how-
ever, were unable to offer the number of places required, and in
any case they were too expensive for the majority of the middle
class. It became clear that more boarding-schools of the public-
school type were needed. The development of the railway system
solved the problem of communication and enabled the middle
classes to send their sons quickly and cheaply to schools situated
at a considerable distance from their homes.
The earlier schools of this type were day-schools, such as the
Liverpool Institute, 1825, King's College School, 1829, University
1 "The Problem of the Public Schools" m the Political Quarterly, Vol. XIV,
1943, p. 123.